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JACK 
TRADER 
HELPS 
YOU 


RADIO DEALING HAS 
GOOD FUTURE 


Here's Inside Success Story 


IVVY STREET AND 


ALL THAT. 


“Good Morning ’”’ to-day presents JACK TRADER—the man who 
shows you how to start that post-war business. 


First business to be 
The Radio Dealer. 


tackled is :— 


As a man who has not only run many successful businesses but also knows 
a good many people who are successful, Jack Trader knows his stuff. 
What he tells you in these articles is the straight gen, from men who are 


successful traders. 


Each article will show you not only how to open a business, but what to 
do to make the grade—and what to avoid. 

The methods he outlines are sound horse-sense. 

Next week, Jack Trader discusses the opening of a small restaurant. 


"PARE a desert. Take a big 
desert. Call it Great Brit- 
ain, and leave Eire where it 


is. 
Get, then, 94,194 square miles. 
Taken as read. Put six wire- 
less sets per mile—and take 
that mile as square. What do 
you get” A totally false im- 
pression. Nothing less. 


There are some people who 
say, ‘‘No new businesses !”’ 
None whatsoever—no, no! (and 
several thousand times). 


Fortunately there are others 
who recognise that without new 
businesses there will be queues 
ten years hence. 


The present “ so-far-as-can- 


be ascertained” attitude is, “My 


years ago—then, damme, 


can’t start!?’ 


you 


Rather hard on the old boy 


who started off 


as a very 


young boy to fight, and now 
has some money and some 
capacity and some ambition. 


What? 
Yes. 
So here’s 


the practical in- 


Because every set—repeat dear old boy, if you haven’t had side workings of a successful 
(as the B.B.C. says) EVERY a business of that sort several radio dealer. 


set — is either sparking on 

one valve only, or is, like cer- 

tain whisky in certain pubs, 
lacking {in one real essential. 

The whisky will light you up; 
the set will bring you the sig- 
nal, enlighten you as much as 
the B.B.C. can. 

But neither of these will 
bring you anything but the 
second rate. And the word 
‘““second’’ is being nice. 

Chum—you've landed on a 
country without whisky, with- 
out wireless sets. Skip the 
whisky, if you can. 


AND let’s get down to busi- 
ness. 
You want to open a_ shop, 
selling radios and the kind of 
service which will keep radio 
sets going. And, as we've 
agreed, that’s what we need. 
All of us. 
But—don’t 
hat; not yet 
First of all, you must get a 
licence from the Board of Trade 
before you can open. sie 
If you’ve had fa similar 
business before it’s easier. If 
you have not—well then, it’s 
much harder. But the B.0.T. 
people are not prejudiced ; 
they want to know what you 
can do, and they want to 
know whether the business is 
—like war-time journeys— 
really necessary. 


DRINK ... 


(AMERICANS last year spent 
more than 7,000,000,000 dol- 
lars (about £1,750,000,000) for 
alcoholic beverages, or about 
54 dollars (about £13 10s.) a 
person, according to estimates 
by the Department of Com- 
merce, says Reuter from Wash- 
ington. 

This amount was an increase 


throw up your 


in 1943, the department 


ported. 

About  2,000,000,000 dollars 
(about £500,000,000), or almost 
30 per cent. of the total outlay, 
was paid in taxes on the year’s 
purchases. 


RIME consideration for a 

radio retail shop is “‘siting.” 

And along with this goes 
frontage and display. 

In other words, the more 
people who stop and window- 
shop at your shop the better. 

Because a good percentage cf 
those window-shoppers will 
sooner or later become shop- 
pers-in-earnest. Which is very 
much what you want. 

So, although it looks like 
putting the cart before the 
horse—start with this word: 
DISPLAY. 

With £1,000 capital you ought 
to set up in a fair-size shop on 
the High Street of Anytown. 

Go to a good frontage and 
shop gisplay contractors and 
get a bly window. Up to three- 
quarters the length of the shop 
is not too much to dedicate to 
the gaze of the pedestrians 
outside. Do not have a back to 
the window. Let them look 
right in. 

And vary your window dis- 
play once a week, sometimes 
putting the stress on the 
higher-priced sets, sometimes 
on the lower. All radio 
manufacturers are working 
out good window display 
schemes. Use them. 

Don't forget your “inciden- 
tals "—spare parts, sheet music, 
and, above all, gramophone 
recqrds. i 

The gramophone trade is a 
very solid stand-by. Til tell 
you about this later. 


A Naval Occasion at Pompey 


ETWEEN two and_ three 

years ago, Petty Officer 
Edward Towers, white stationed 
at Pompey. met a pretty brun. 
ette at a “sixpenny hop.” She 
was Miss Alma Rose Chalmers: 
Stevens, eldest daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. G. Chalmers- 
Stevens, of the “Crescent 
Arms,” Kingston 


Portsmouth, who has 


turneg home last August to 
take a course for instructor 
at H.M.S. gs = pe and One 


Saturday in 

took Alma as his bride, at St 

Mark’, Church, North End 

Portsmouth. 

It was quite a naval] occasion 
for P.O. Towers, who 


ebruary also 


. 


. 


, 


is the 
Crescem, youngest son of Mr, and Mrs. 
been T. Towers, of 17, Cobden Place, 


‘ making her contribution to the Clay Pit Lane, Leeds, had the 
of 18 per cent. over expenditure) war effort as an aircraft worke: bride’s brother, P.O. Leonard J. 


r€-lat the City Airport. 


Acquaintanceship 
into friendship. 
P.O. Towers went away to 
the Far East for about fifteen 
months, letters were regu- 
larly. interchanged. He re- 


‘Chalmers-Stevens. 


ushers, 


5 as his best 
ripened man, while P.O, E. Coughlan 
and when and P.O, W. Jones acted as 


The bride made a charming 
picture in a cloque gown, 
with train and veil, and a 


head-dress of orange blossom. 
She also wore a g0ld cross 
and chain, the gift of the 
bridegroom, 
_She was attended by her two 
sisters, Irene and Sheila. and 
by the bridegroom’s sister and 
niece, Mercy and Ann Towers. 
Irene and Mercy wore blue 
floral satin dresses, and Sheila 
and Ann were in pink floral 
dresses. All. carrieq muffs to 
match. : 

Alma was given away by 
her father, and the Rev. E, G. 
Singleton “tied the knot.” 
Hearty congratulations were 
afterwards showered on the 
happy pair at a_ reception 
held at the bride’s home. 


Once you’ve got the prospec- 
tive customers into your shop, 
you've got to make them want 
to stay there at their leisure. 
Nhe business you want to start 
is not the quick in-and-out of 
the greengrocer or the tobacco- 
nist. 

So, take this second point: 
LEISURE, ATMOSPHERE. 
Get the best shop-furnishing 

you can. It’s money well in- 
vested. A good pile carpet, 
comfe~table chairs, highly pol- 
ished fittings, good even light- 
ing—all these put the cusitomers 
at their ease. And that is es- 
sential. 

Incidentally, a deep pile car- 
pet improves the tone of any 
radio set. And put heavy felt 
underneath. 


Of course, this is true also 
of the sound-proof “ listening 
room,” where a customer can 
listen to gramophone records 
without distraction. So don’t 
have a swell carpet in the 
main shop—and bare flooring 
in the listening room. Have 
it soft underfoot in both. 
AND—DON’T RUSH! 

People don’t buy a radio set 
like they buy a pound of tea— 
or like they used to buy one! 

So, take your time—show 
your various sets, explain the 
differences, the _  elegancies, 
starting with what you judge 
the ‘‘money-group” of the par- 
ticular customer, and then 
gradually ante-up into some- 
thing a little more expensive. 

You'll find generally that 
your customer will hesitate be- 
tween two sets. 

Okay; you offer to bring 
both down to the customer’s 
home that evening, when the 
family’s at home; then they 
can all make up their minds 
together. 

And always 
evening.’’?’ Why? 

Because, pal, as you ought to 
know, the evening’s the best 
time for radio reception. 

Remember the easily-rigged- 
up aerial when you go to the 
customer’s home; and remem- 
ber the selling point: One 
year’s guarantee of free repair. 


It’s no risk, because even 
the first sets to reach the 
market after the war will be 
good for much longer than 
that. Anything that goes 
wrong will merely be minor 
adjustments—well worth it to 
keep a good customer. 
Because what you’re doing is 

not only selling that particuiar 
radio set to that particular 
customer—you’re trying to keep 
him for that other very impor- 
tant trade—gramophone records. 

And the gramophone trade is 
not as simple as it sounds. It’s 
not just a question of buying 
a heap of records and telling 
the customers, ‘‘Take your 
pick.’’ 

YOU have to do the pre- 
liminary choosing — which 
means judging. What is going 
to be the general aspect of 
your market — your cus- 
tomers? How wil] the rec- 
ords sell—what percentage of 
symphonies, light music, 
swing, straight dance, ballads, 
vocals ? 

You don’t want a_ lot of 
“overs” on your hands, be- 
cause overs mean no profit. So 
how are you going to judge? 

First of all, take a fair peek 
at the district where your shop 
is going to be; see who and 
how many people go to jam- 
session, swing dance - halls; 
take a note of what gets the 
big -cheer at the music-hall; 
and get an idea of the propor- 


say “in. the 


tion of bigger houses (which L 


Peace will saa 
this. Trading 
Exhibition Again 


means high-browish music) to 
the ordinary dwellings. 

In other words, THINK— 
don’t work blindly... . 
And, for the start, choose by 

mames—the big names, the 
popular hits. Nothing unusual 
to start with. Amd, for the 
start, go easy with the number 
of records. 

Then judge by your lists of 
sales; see what kind of thing 
is selling and who’s buying 
them. Compare your weekly 
returns of sales—and draw con- 
clusions for future buying. 

So far, we’ve gone into radios, 
radiograms, gramophones, rec- 
ords, accessories, 
Now take what’s going to 
be very important for at 
least eighteen months after 
the war, and then will be one 
of the “steadies’’ of your 
trade: RADIO REPAIRS. 
You know the technical side 
cf this through your training. 
But how do you fit it in i 
your trading ? 

_Let your public know— 

a notice in your shop window, 
another in the shop, another in 
the listening room. Nothi 
spectacular — just We'll P 
Your Radio Right. Put an ad. 
in your local weekly each 

eek: So-and-So for Good 
Radios, Tuneful Records, Guar- 
anteed Repairs. 

(2) Canvass your lio 
with handbills through the 
letter-box. Again, nothin 
spectacular. Just say th 
almost all radios are now 
faulty; you’ll put their radio 
right because valves, etc., aré 
at last coming on the market. 
(3) Apart from guaranteeing 

all repairs, keep your costing 
low—not more than 20 per cent, 
profit. Because what you’re 
doing is not only repair 

radios—you’re getting potential 
customers for the new radios 
as they come into the civilian 
market. Amd don’t forget to 
keep a list of all whose radios 
you’ve repaicved, on these lines : 

Date of repair; name; ad- 
dress; phone (?); type of 
radio; type of repair; cost; 
charge; when paid; date of 
radio; estimated what type, 
cost of new radio you can 
sell there; potential record. 
buyers (2); remarks. 

That is, itemise and study 
your market. It pays. 

Keep these lists on separate’ 


wards and file them under date, 


with a cross-reference of names 
alphabetically. And when you 
sell a radio, do the same; get 
system into it. 

If you want la more de - 
tailed explanation, drop me a 
note and I’ll let you have a 
dummy of how it’s done. 
Next, two or three months 

after you've carried, out “the 
repair, write a letter asking 
how the radio’s getting on; use 
the phone if there’s one—ii's 
preferable, the personal touch, 
And, when you have a spare 
moment, pop around and have 
another look at that radio. 


(Continued on Page 3) 


We ALWAYS write 
to you, if you 
write first 


to ‘‘Good Morning,” 
c/o Press Division, 
Admiralty, London, $.W.1_ 


“vain of his learning.” 


HIS war has shown that 

when any commodity jis in 
short supply there is always a 
danger of illicit trading in that 
particular commodity; the 
Black Market is the expressive 
term now widely used. 

But, as we know, there is 
nofhing new under the sun, 
and it is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find’ that before ration- 
ing was ever thought of there 
Was a profitable “under-the- 
counter” trade in tthe “marri- 


age market.” 

Barely 200 years mpgo 
people produced fa great 
boom jin \unlicensed marr!- 
ages, from which parshn and 

publican alike lined their 
* pockets. 

. These illegal unions seem to 
have originated with the in. 
cumbents of two churches who 
Claimed to be outside the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
London: but it soon spread to 
a number of profligate priests 


incarcerated within the Fleet| 


Prison, who, “ having neither 


_ cash, character nor liberty to 
lose, became the ready instru- 


ments of vice, greed, extrava- 
gance and libertinism.” 
Tt was not long before the 
ractice was taken up by the 
andlords of the Mleet taverns. 
By the middle of the 18th 
‘century there were few ale- 
. houses in the neighbourhood 
- which did not keep a resident 


- . parson at “ twenty shilling a 


* week, hit or miss.” 

If the parson was not on a 
retainer basis he divided his 
fee with the publican. Out- 
standing: among these rogues 
appears to have been one 
named John Gayman, a lusty, 
jolly man, and, so we are ore 

or 
did preferment elude him, for 
we find him later referred to 
as “the Bishop. of Hell.” 

‘ Pennant, writing in _ 1793, 
seribed one of these clengy- 


There 


men as “a squalid, profligate 
figure, clad jin tattered plald 
night-gown, with a fiery face, 
and ready to couple you for a 
dram of gin or a roll of 
tobacco.” 

The publicans issued adver- 
tisements, which the news- 
papers of the time aiccepited. 
One J. Lilley, for example, an- 
nounced that “at Ye Hand and 
Pen, three doors up Fleet Lane, 
will be performed the marriage 
by a gentleman regularly bred 
at one of our universities and 
lawfully ordained according to 
the_institutions of the Church 
of England.” 


brisk, parson or publican 
would fall back on the 
practice of decoying the 
citizens of London = and 


marrying them against their 

wills. 

In 1719, Mrs. Ann Leigh, an 
heiress, was taken from the 
custody of her friends in Buck- 
inghamshire, married at the 
Fleet and “barbarously ill- 
used by her abductors.” 

Equally scandalous, though 
not without a touch of humour, 
is the case of Richard Leaver, 
who, when tried for bigamy in 
1737, pleaded that he awoke one 


“Well, sir, at the last kit inspection the C.S.M. TOLD 


me to get 


a ‘housewife’!’’ 


GOOD MORNING 


Tine om 


morning after a night of im- 
moderate drinking to find him- 
self “‘abed with a _ strange 
woman,’ who assured him they 
had been married the previous 
night at the Fleet. 

Tt is not surprising to find 
that there were no scruples 
about such trivialities as back- 
dating marriage certificates, or 
even supplying certificates 
where no marriage took place. 
The Government later obtained 
possession of such registers as 
were kept. They have been 
preserved and make interesting 
reading. Here are a_ few 
entries:— 

5 November, 1742. Was 
married to Benjamin Richards, 
of the parish of St, Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, and Judith Lance at 


the Bull and Garter, and gave - 


a guinea for a antedate to 
March ye ilth in the Same 
year, which Liley complied 


with and put them in his book; 


accordingly, there being a 
vacancy in the book suitabie to 
the time 

10 June, 1729. John Nelson 
of ye parish of St. George, 
Hanover, bachelor and gar- 
dener, and Mary Barnes, of ye 
same, spinster, married. Certifi- 
cate dated 5, November, 1727, 
te_please ye parents. 

Mr. Comyngs gave me half-a- 
guinea to find a bridegroom 
and defray al] expenses. Piar- 
son 2s. 6d. Husband ditto and 
5s. 6d. for myself. 

A coachman came and was 
half-married and would give 
but 3s, 6d. and went off. 
Patronage of the Fleet par- 

sons was not confined to the 
lower and poorer classes, One 
page of a register includes a 
Viscount Mayo, a Viscount 


has always been a 
Black Market in Wives 


If trade Was not always 


Sligo and a Marquis of Annan- 
dale, while the coachman who 
was “half-married” shares a 
page of with one Edward, Lord 
Abergavenny. 

The Rev. Alexander Keith 
carried on what can only be 
described as a roaring trade at 
the Savoy until he was excom- 
municated and himself com- 
mitted to the Fleet Prison. 
Not to be discouraged, he set 
up a mew chapel opposite his 
house and carried on through 
the agency of a curate. 

Ai this chapel, Lady Wort- 
ley Montagu’s worthless son 
was married, and there the 
impatient Duke of Hamilton 
was wedded with a ring from 
a bed-curtain in the early 
hours of the morning. 
Legislation was eventually 

passed curbing the activities ox 
these chapels, but on the day 
before the measure became 


For (s;today 


1. Tutti means rubbish, non- 
sence, little dolls, all together, 
toddler, soup? 

2. What is the difference 
between (a) a mattock, and 
(b) a matchet? 

3. What craftsman uses an 
adze, and what does he make? 

4. When cottage walls are 
pargeted, what is done to 
them? 


By DENNIS 
YATES 


law no less than 61 couples 
were married at Keith's chapel. 

Keith himself died in prison 
in 1758, two years after the 
famous Rev. Jack Wilkinson 
had perished in a convict ship 
after being convicted of similar 
offences. 

Wilkinson is reputed to have 
married no less than 1,190 
couples in, a single year. 

The following announcement 
of his is taken from “The 
Public Advertiser” of January 
2, 1754:— 

“By authority, Marriages 
performed with the utmost 
privacy, decency and regularity 
at the Ancient Roya] Chapel of 
St. John the Baptist in the 
Savoy where regular and 
authentic- registers have been 
kept from the time of the 
Reformation (being two hun- 
dred years and upwards) to 
this day. The expenses not 
more thai one guinea, the five 
shilling stamp included. There 
afe five private ways by land 
and two by water.” 


5. Grinling Gibbons was a 
comedian, architect, wood- 
carver, historian? 

6. Which of the following is 
an intruder, and why?— 
L.R.A.M., LJR.C.P., M.A., LL.B., 
O.B.E., B.A. 


Answers to Quiz 
in No. 604 


A Jwoedsed sword. 
» Tynwald. 
3. (a) Is a trough (also a 
rope), (b) is a tree of the lily 
family, which yields sugar. 

4. A kind of rabbit. 

5. Arrows. 

6. Incase is not 
othens are. 


one word; 


i 
a 

4 ‘ 
< 


‘ the Services that 


expect to find that better world to which we all 
took, forward as soon as they step out of the 
Forces, was voiced by Brig.~General E. R. Fitz- 
patrick, National Chairman of 
Legion, at the Midland Area Annual Confer- 

ence, held at Nottingham. 
ws After five or six yéars of war this would be 
impossible, he said, and it would be the worst 
possible leadership to hold out hopes that can 
The Legion, how- 
ever, would do its best to see that ex-Service 
men and women did not suffer unduly in com- 
‘parison with other people, but it would be for 
them—the younger generation—to be patient 


only lead to disappointment. 


and build the new world. 
‘Housing he considered to be 


‘important immediate problems, and it must be 
‘tackled. as other important matters have been 
tackled during the national emergency, “- 
is not enough to say that it is hoped that within 
sO many years so many houses will be built,” 
he “said; “‘this will not solve people’s diffi- 
adequate programme must be 


‘culties. An 
‘settled ; all difficulties must be 
the programme carried out.” 


a + 


IN asking for priority in training and 
employment for ex-Service person- 
mel, he said it had been suggested that the 
\Legion may create a feeling of antipathy be- 
‘tween those who have been in the Services and 
‘those who have been retained in other essen- 
tial work. This, to his mind, was a mischievous 
| suggestion, for all had done their share towards 


' victory. 


| Referring to the work of the Legion gener- 
‘ally, he said that they had got to satisfy the 
‘Service men and women of this younger gen- 
‘eration that the Legion were willing and able 
‘to see with the eyes and think with the minds 
_of those who are serving in this war. 

' The younger people would want represenita- 
-tion without having to wait years-to obtain it. 


a 


WARNING to men and women in 


Ri 


they must not 


the British 


one of the most 


“Tt 


surmounted and 


BEELZEBUB JONES 


FIFTY-FIFTY WHEN THE\ RIGHT. BASHER! — 
JOBS DONE!-THAT’S A 
BARGAIN, BUTCH! 


DON'T FORGET YOU'RE 3 aye 
RUNNING ON FIGHTER 
PLANE 


AID 


a 


E—/ AVE. 


i) 
{sie 


WE WILL LET YA 

KNOW WHEN WE 
REACHES THE 
JUNEBUG ISLANDS, 


KIN IT ASK JEST 
WHAT'S ALL THIS - 
AN’ MAY I INQUIRE 
JEST WHAT IT IS IN 


OF? 


AND WHO MAY YOUR DADDY BE 
HONEY ?-1 AINT SEEN YOU ROUND, 
T HERE BEFORE — - 


WHY SURE, SHERIFF, 
THIS HYAR IS A 
HOWDAH FER TINY! 


| fers MY SOUL 
R 


STAND BY TO 
SUBMERGE 


GOOD LUCK, 


STAY ON ROUTE 
THIS TIME 


UNAWAY 
SCHOOLGIRL!! 


aj 


- No. 605 
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GOOD MORNING 


Pe ees 


WANGLING 
WORDS-:«. 


1. Behead to long for and get 
to deserve, j 

1. In the following proverb, 
both the words and the letters 
in them have been shuffled. 
What is _ it?—Neddem stale 
ostenos dais. 

3. In the following, the two 
missing words contain the same 
letters in different order: Go to 
ane bOx-office; don’t hang rouna 

Pig pai ibe cates 

4. What town in Canada has 
G as the exact middle of its 
mame? 


‘Answers to Wangling 
Words— No. 543 


1. E-we. 

2. Idle people never prosper. 
3. Strip trips. 

4. PitTSBurg. 


| JANE 


CAINS 


RSs 


_. JACK TRADER SAYS... 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Maybe it sounds complicated, 
but, once the system has yot 
going, it’s clockwork. 

How about television ? 

You can take it for granted 
that although television has 
made tremendous strides dur- 
ing the war, it will be at least 
two years before quick-sell- 
ing sets come on the market. 
I have seen one of the best 

television prototype models 
(No Names, No Pack Drill), 
and it makes 1939 television 
sets look like junk. Here’s 
what the newest model has: 

Large screen ; natural colour 


‘|—4and depth, that is, it’s stereo- 


scopic. 

All the leading radio firms 
are plugging heavily on tele- 
vision, so, although it may be 
two years before you are 
directly connected with the sale 
of these sets, you can’t afford 
to sit back and say, “Plenty of 
fime to spare.’ You haven't; 


there isn’t. 
Any radio trader who 
doesn't know the practical 


ins-and-outs of television will 


1 MUST WARN YOU THAT 
WE SHALL EXPRESS OUR 
DISAPPROVAL OF ANY 
ARTIST WHO FAILS To 
AMUSE_US BY—— 
SHOOTING HIM! 


> 


WHAT 
IN THAT CASE 
(GuLP!) i-1 
BETTER G 


find himself caught out badly, 
for the British public is going 
to become television-minded 


just as it is now radio- 
minded. Take that. for 
granted. 

So get ready for it. Swot it 


up; make yoursel£ a television 
technician. And you must Le 
able to repair television sets. 


Okay—we’re now on the last 
lap. 
Finance. 

First, form yourself into a 
private limited liability com- 
pany with a nominal capital of, 
say, £100. A good lawyer will 
show you how; and it’s a 
necessary protection. 

Next, estimate your biggest 
capital outlay—your shop fur- 
nishing. This will take at pres- 
ent rates all of £250. It’s 
heavy, but worth it. 


Next,- DON’T take on too 
many setts; just enough to get 
going.- You'll get (with suit- 
able references) three months’ 
credit from the radio whole- 
salers and radio manufac- 
turers. 

Next, earmark enough to 


D 
ME DOWN, MR HOOEY?- 
ANYWAY, You’LL BE 
ABLE To SAY aauR 


keep you alive for eight 
weeks—until your_shop starts 
to pay its way—and don’t set 
disheartened if you don’t find 
a queue ten-deep stretching 


up to your shop in the first © 


week. Follow the trading 
methods I’ve shown you 
above, and, with just average 
luck, you’l] build up a steady 
business. 


Your Bank Manager (and for 
heaven’s sake get to know him 
well) will let you know about 
Hire-Purchase and put you on 
to the Appropriate Finance 
Company. 

Keep a complete set of 
books. You must do this. 
It lets you know just how 
you stand and protects you 
against over-assessment by 
the Income Tax people. 

And here’s one last inside 
tip: 
Keep a Trade Diary. 

Never heard of it? 

Here’s how it works: 

During the day, jot down 
on slips of scrap paper every~ 
thing that occurs to you about 
the business—who came in; 


H-HAND ME MY STRIP- 
TEASE DRESS, JOY! — 1 — 
I'VE. GOT A FEELING 1 SHALL 
BE THE SOLE SURVIVOR OF 

THE FRONT LINE FOLLIES. 


self-satisfaction 
lessness. 


what you judge about them 
(as customers, of course), and 
so on. Then, every night, 
tired or not, write up the day. 
The Trade Diary is your 
“Think Book.” It.keeps you 
on your toes. New advertis- 
ing methods, new display 
methods, whatever occurs to 
you. Jot it down, write it up. 
With your Trade Diary you’ll 
keep away the twin sins of 
and thought- 
Many promising 
businesses are wrecked through 
this sort of thing. 

_And—gio up to the big stores, 
big radio shops, when you have 
time. Study them. Learn from 
the top-rankers. 

And—good luck to you, and 
to all who will join the ranks 
of this Nation of Shop- 


keepers ! 
Jack Trader 


ALEX CRACKS | 


He gazed down at their first- 
born. Wonder and amazement 
were reflected on his face. 


She stole up to him, and, 
placing an arm round him, said, 
on me your thoughits, dear- 
est.” 

‘“Well,”’ he said, “how the 
heck can they make that cradle 
for fifteen bob ? ce 


Husband: ‘There are some 
features in modern revue, my 
ae that one just has to wink 
at.” 


Wife: ‘““One wink from you 

and we leave the theatre!” 
* * * 

George: ‘‘This salad reminds 
me of the girl I met last night.’’ 

Pete’: ‘‘ Why?” 

George: ‘‘ Fresh and not too 
much dressing.’’ 


* 


|CROSSWORD_ CORNER 


Pretend, 


CLUES ACROSS. 6 Spiral. 10 Summon ; 
Trudge. 
15 Happening, 
16 Little rascal. 
Off 


Firm, 

Recede, 

Take note, 

Liturgical 
sentence. — 

Eat. J 


Next. 

Scheme, 

Pronoun 

Fish, 

Clash, 

Covers for 
defence. 

And not. 

Rattle. 

Comes into 

view. 


[UINIF IT] 


IF IF] 
[O/L|UMECIOINIE} - 
O}RISIE} 


jl=|>| 


me [MO}RIS| 


CLUES DOWN. 
1| Deed, 2 Cultivate. S Plutters, 4 Tree, 5 In 
direction of. 6 American rodent, 7 Unity. 8 
Mean, 9 iAllow. 12 Peruses. 14 Fence stakes. 


Y LiCly} © 
NES 
ISIMIOITIE! E 


18 Plant pest, 20 Hot place. 21 Resounding. 22 

Slang sixpences, 24 Dance. 26 The thing, 28 

ay SO Fuel, 352 Besides, 54 Hint. 35 Mrs, 
abbit. 


| WONDER IF THIS STRANGE 

MAN | SAW LEAVING HERE 

WAS CONNECTED WITH THE 
MYSTERIOUS TELEPHONE 


CALL 2— / MUST SAY / 
DONT GET IT — 17 UST 


NOMBRE DE D105!- USE 
THOSE BIG MUSCLES, DOG, 
OR I WILL HAVE THE 

SKIN OFF YOUR BACK! 


JUST JAKE 


“Where are the ten-bottle 
men today? roared my 
Grandfather one sung, 
mornin, “Dunno, Tr 
quavered Uncle Abert 
shakily, ‘Put after batting 
three hotles of Chateay- 
Blotteau, Im going to have 
a Sratrie Oyster’... 


—with that he tottered off 
to the buttery. 


/t HAVE A LOOK I MRBINKS| V MRS BINKS’ 

WASTE PAPER BASKET: PERHAPS | | UNDERSTAND - HOW DID 

I HE TYPED THOSE LETTERS 
HED LEAVE SOME CLUE... 


-now my Uncle always tossed the 
e9qs(at least a couple of dozen) into 

the air and caught em-then drank off 
a bottle of vinegar—or two... 


You COME UP THOSE 
STAIRS ?—/ THOUGHT 


MADE FROM A SPAR 
OF THE OLD “KARMA"! 
‘TIS A GOOD OMEN.. 


THATS KHAT 
MOST PEOPLE 
THINK! = NOW 
GET OUT OF 


ANNE! - WHAT 
HAS HAPPENED? — 
MHY DID YOU CLIMB 

THE STAIRS? 


+e AND SENTENCE 
YOU TO BE CONSUMED 
BY FIRE AS AFOUL 


TRUE OR FALSE 


Rats and 
Sinking Ships 


‘JHE sailors’ old saying that rats desert a sink- 
ing ship has entered the language, and we 
use it freely in reference to other kinds of 
‘‘rats.’’? -But in the case of the real rodents 
it is just not true. How the saying arose was ~ 
probably like this. 

In the days when 
deal more common than they are to-day, rats 
very naturally chose the driest and most com-— 
fortable ships they could. 

If a ship showed signs of leaking, the rats 
generally left it when it reached port, not 
because they knew it was going to sink, but 
simply because they were uncomfortable. 
Very often the “coffin ship’’ sank in the next 

gale it met, and sailors who had seen the rats 
deserting in port would “put two and two 
together.” 

The way we use the expression of, for in- 
stance, men leaving a party they believe is 
doomed. is a libel on the rat. We talk of a 
man “ratting’’ on someone else. ; 

In fact, rats are very courageous animals, 
a quality we admit when we talk of “ fighting 
like a cornered rat.’’ 

Even here is the innuendo that the rat doesn’t 


“ 


hasty departure from a creature three or four 
hundred times his size and armed with a stick, 
the :rat shows sense rather than cowardice! 

Rats are personally clean, Dut destructive 
and carriers of disease, so that they have to be 
destroyed. But let us at least give them credit 
for courage ! 


~and Hunt Sepia 
didnt improve matters 
' skittishly~ 


HULLO, MY 
OLD CHINA! 


Alex Cracks 


‘A boy, in his school examination, wrote the 
following as an essay on “An Historical Deed 
of Chivalry ” :— 

“Sir Walter Raleigh, walking one day through 
the streets of Coventry, was surprised to see a 
naked lady riding upon a horse. He was about 
to turn away when he recognised the rider as 
being none other than Queen Elizabeth. Quickly 
throwing off his richly embroidered cloak, he 
placed it reverently around her, saying as he 
did so, ‘Honi soit qui mal y pense,’ which 
meant ‘Thy need is greater than mine.’ There- 
upon the Queen thanked Sir Walter, saying, 
‘Dieu et mon droit,’ meaning, ‘My God, you’re 
right!’” ; 


coffin ships” were a good 


fight unless cornered. But surely, in making ~ 


a aa 


se 


Good 
Morning 


THIS ENGLAND. Well, here they live and here they die — and if 

that’s what you’re thinking, you’re kidding yourself ! Does the lure 

_ of the Big City ever steal into the hearts of these honest villagers of 

Lower Slaughter? Then, hey presto! they straightway board a 

bus which careers through the Cotswold lanes to Bourton-on-the- 
Water, where there’s a street lamp. 


ad 


WHY THE 
CAMERAMAN 
WAS FIRED! 

** Nice picture,’’ you 
would say on looking 
at this shot of frolic- 
some Barbara Hale, 
RKO Radio’s daily- 
dozen gal. Which is 
just what we thought 
—until, in a mis- 
guided moment, the 
picture-chaser men- 
tioned that she was 
bare to the waist at 
the back ! 


oe 
DIALOGUE BETWEEN “‘ UNCONSCIOUS ”’ AND “ RIGOR MORTIS.”’ 
} Stan (Unconscious) Laurel: ‘‘I have to say to you, ‘ Oliver, call me 


acab!’’ Oliver (R.M.) Hardy: ‘* All right then—‘ You’re a cab.’ ” 


WANDERING 
CAMERAMAN’S 
PIN-UP GIRL! 


Another souvenir 
from the foot-loose 
goon’s collection. 
All we can discover 
about her is that she 
lives somewhere in 
North Africa—might 
be Algeria, Tunisia 
or Morocco. My, but 
how that man does 
get around ! 


THE PRINCESSES IN PANTOMIME. Princess Elizabeth acknow- 
ledges the applause of the audience by raising her hand while Princess 
Margaret Rose drops a curtsy. Applause was for a spirited old- 
fashioned waltz which they performed in a pantomime given before 
an audience of friends. 
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